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Pusitic GARDEN oF Rio DE JANEIRO. 


This is one of those cities of South 
America, which present a mingled as- 
pect of royal magnificence and national 
degradation. In this respect, perhaps, 
Rio Janeiro chiefly excels: for it is the 
only spot in the Western Continent ever 
made the residence of a crowned mon- 
arch. The King of Portugal, having fled 
from Lisbon early in the days of the re- 
volutions of Europe, was received with 
great loyalty in this remote city of his 
foreigu dominions, and here long held 
his abode and his court. 


In speaking of this beautiful city, in 
which the scene before us forms so fine 
a feature, we may well feel at a loss 
where to begin and where to stop. It is 
distinguichod above all the seaports on 
this side of the Atlantic, by the beauty 
and sublimity of its scenery. Indeed its 
numerous and striking objects and points 
of view are commonly thought to be 
equal, of their kinds, to those of any oth- 
er harbor in the world. Being of a very 
different class from those of the Bay of 
Naples, a comparison can scarcely be in- 
stituted between them: but there is no 
point froin which the visitor can sail into 


the latter, where it presents such lofty, 
rugged and imposing eminences near at 
hand, as the principal mountains about 
the romantic bay of Rio Janeiro. 

The city derives its name from that of 
the smal! river at whose mouth it is si- 
tuated, which was so called by the Por- 
tuguese, according to their custom, after 
one of their favorites, if we mistake not, 
the Romish Saint Januarius. 

We add some extracts from Mr. Kid- 
der’s Sketches of Brazil. 


‘‘Rio de Janeiro, like but few other 
cities, is at once the commercial empo- 
rium and the political capital of its na. 
tion. While Brazil embraces a greater 
territorial dominion than any other coun- 
try of the New World, together with na- 
tural advantages second to those of but 
few countries on the globe, the position, 
the scenery, and the increasing magni- 
tude of its capital, render that a metro- 
polis worthy of the empire. Rio de Ja- 
neiro is the largest city of South Ameri- 
ca, and boasts an-antiquity greater than 
that of any existing town of the United 
States. 

Just within the borders of the southern 
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torrid zone, the harbor on which this city 
is located opens, by a bold and narrow 
passage, between two grenite mountains, 
into the wide-rolling Atlantic. IJts en- 
taance is so safe to the navigator, as to 
render the guidance of a pilot unneces- 
sary. So commanding, however, is the 
position of the various fortresses at the 
mouth of that harbor, and upon its is- 
lands and heights, that, if properly con- 
structed, and efficiently manned, they 
might defy the hostile ingress of the 
proudest navies of the globe. 

Quietly retired within a circle of 
mountains, lies the magnificent bay of 
Nitherohy, or the Hidden Water. Here 
the wanderer of the seas may moor his 
bark upon a sure anchorage, within hear- 
ing of the roar of the ocean surf, but safe 
from its agitation. Around him ride the 
flag-ships of England, of Fraace, of the 
United States, and sometimes those of 
Russia, of Portugal, and of Austria. A 
short distance farther to leeward lies the 
merchant fleet, combining a still greater 
variety of flags, and indicating a diversi- 
ty of interests as wide as the space that 
separates their several nations. 

The Sugar Loaf, the Corcovado, the 
Gavia, and their neighbouring heights, 
frown in awful majesty, and the tall Or- 
gan peaks skirt the northern horizon. 

The aspect which Rio de Janeiro pre- 
sents to the beholder bears no resem- 
blance to the compacted brick walls, the 
dingy roofs, the tall chimneys, and the 
generally even sites of our northern ci- 
ties. ‘The surface of the town is diver- 
sified by several ranges of hills which 
shoot off in irregular spurs from the 
neighboring mountains, leaving between 
them flat intervals of greater or less 
width. Along the bases of these hills 
and up their sides, stand rows of build- 
ings whose whitened walls and red-tiled 
roofs, are both in happy contrast with 
the deep green of the foliage that always 
surrounds and often embowers them. 


Upon the most prominent height, the 
Morro do Castello, which directly over- 
looks the mouth of the harbor, stands the 
tall signal staff, on which a telegrnph an- 
nounces the nation, class, and position 
of every vessel that appears in the offing. 
Passing above this to a parallel between 
the Ponta do Calabouco, and the Ilha das 
Cobras, the older and denser part of the 
town appears in sight. 

Adopting the phraseology of the coun- 
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try, this migh} be denominated the city 
of palaces. The Emperor has two; the 
first immediately in front of the general 
landing-place, which was anciently occu- 
pied by the viceroys of Portugal, but is 
now Only occasionally occupied by the 
Emperor on gala or court days; the se- 
cond and more splendid one, is about five 
miles distant, in a suburb denominated 
St. Christopher’s. In this the imperial 
family have their permanent residence. 
A bird’s-eye view of the whole metropo- 
lis will bring to our observation also the 
palace of the National Assembly or House 
of Deputies, the palace of the Senate, the 


5 capes of the Campo da Honra, the pa- 
a 


ce of the Municipality, and the palace 
of the diocesan Bishop. Among other 
important edifices are the Naval and Mi- 
litary Arsenals and Academies, Quarters 
for troops, the Custom-House and Consu- 
lado, offices of the National Government 
and of the Police, Prisons, and Halls of 
Justice, an Ancient College of the Je- 
suits, now converted into an Academy of 
Medicine, an Academy of the Fine Arts, 
a National Library, and a National Mu- 
seum. 


For religious purposes there are two 
monasteries and two nunneries, an impe- 
rial chapel, a cathedral, about fifty 
churches and chapels of various names 
and magnitude, two public and three pri- 
sate hospitals, and two cemeteries. 

Where the surface admits of it, the 
city is divided by streets, intersecting 
each other at right angles; but in many 
places along the sea-beach, and the de- 
clivities of hills, there is only room for a 
single winding street. In a very airy 
portion of the town, fully open to the re- 
gular sea breezes, lies the Passeio Publi- 
co, or public promenade, a spot adorned 
and beautified according to its impor- 
tance as a general resort for recreation. 
Several squares, or commons, of different 
dimensions, also appear in other parts of 
the town. Fountains are met with in 
every direction, some of them beautiful- 
ly constructed with fagades of granite. 
These supply all the inhabitants with 
pure and running water, brought by aque- 
ducts from the adjacent mountains. 

From the central portion of the city, 
the suburbs extend about four miles in 
each of three principal directions, With- 
in this wide extent are the residences 
and the business establishments of the 
different classes and individuals that com- 
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pose a population of about two hundred 
thousand. 

Here dwell a large part of the ncbility 
of the nation, and, for a considerable por- 
tion of the year, the representatives of 
the different provinces, the ministers of 
state, the foreign ambassadors and con- 
suls, and a commingled populace of na- 
tive Brazilians and foreigners, including 
among other kindreds and tongues, those 
of the Chinaman, the African, and the 
aboriginal South American. But what, 
in the popular estimation, confers great- 
est distinction upon Rio, is the residence 
in it of the young Emperor, Don Pedro 
III., and his imperial sister, Donna Janu- 
aria. This family unites the royal blood 
of Portugal and of Austria, and is assu- 
rediy heir to a peculiar destiny. 

The first settlement in this harbor was 
commenced by the French as early as 
1555. The leader of the expedition was 
Nicholas Durand de Villegagnon, a man 
of considerable abilities and of some dis- 
tinction in the French naval service. 

The native tribes were hostile to the 
Portuguese, but had long traded amica- 
bly with the French. Some hundreds of 
them assembled on the shore at the arri- 
val of the vessels, kindled bonfires in to- 
ken of their joy, and offered everything 
they possessed to these allies, who had 
come to defend them against the Portu- 
guese. Such a reception inspired the 
French with the idea that the continent 
was already their own, and they denomi- 
nated it La France Antarctique. 


On the return of the vessels to Europe 
for a new supply of colonists, considera- 
ble zeal was awakened for the establish- 
ment of the reformed religion in these re- 
mote parts. The church of Geneva be- 
came interested in the object, and sent 
two ministers and fourteen students, who 
determined to brave all the hardships of 
an unknown climate, and of a new mode 
of life, in the cause. But it was not long 
before some untoward circumstances oc- 
curred which developed the real and vil- 
lainous character of their leader. Ville- 
gagnon, under pretence of changing his 
religion, and returning to the true faith, 
commenced a series of persecutions. The 
colonists demanded leave to return, which 
was granted, but in a vessel so badly fur- 
nished that some refused to embark, and 
the majority, who persisted, endured the 
utmost misery of famine. Villegagnon 
had given them a box of letters, wrapped 
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in sere cloth, as was the custom. Among 
them was one directed to the chief ma- 
gistrate of whatever port they might. ar- 
rive al, in which this worthy friend of the 
Guises denounced the men whom he had 
invited out to Brazil, to enjoy the peace- 
able exercise of the reformed religion, 
as heretics worthy of the stake. The 
pagepapen of Hennebonne, where they 
landed, happened to favor the Reforma- 
tion, and thus the malignity of Villegag~ 
non ie frustrated, and his treachery ex- 
posed. 

Though the Portuguese were so jealous 
of the Brazilian trade that they treated all 
interlopers as pirates, yet, by some over- 
sight, they permitted this French colony 
to remain four years unmolested ; me 
had it not been for the treachery of Ville- 
gagnon to his own party, Rio de Janejro 
would probably have been, at this day, 
the capital of a French colony. } 

The Jesuits were well aware of this 
danger, and Nobrega, their chief and pro- 
vincial, at length succeeded in rousing 
the court of Lisbon. Having fitted out 
two vessels of war and nn pt w 
men, the governor, taking the command 
in person, embarked, accompanied by No- 
brega as his prime counsellor. 

he auspicious morning came, that of 
January 20, 1567. The stronghold of 
the French was stormed. Not one of the 
Tamoyos escaped. Two Frenchmen 
were killed, and five, being made prison- 
ers, were hung, according to the fero- 
cious system of warfare then pursued by 
the Europeans in America. Another for- 
tification was also carried, but most of 
the French escaped by means of their 
vessels in the harbor, leaving their allies 
in total defeat. 


Southey most justly remarks, never 
was a war, in which so little exertion had 
been made, and so little force employed 
on both sides, attended by consequences 
so important. 
busy in burning and massacreing Hugue- 
nots to think of Brazil, and Coli 


by the villainous treachery of Villegag- 
non, regarded the colony no longer; the 
day of emigration from his country was 
over, and they who should have coloni- 
zed Rio de Janeiro were bearing arms 
against a bloody and implacable enemy, 
in defence of everything dear to man. 
Portugal was almost as inattentive to 
Brazil.”—( To be Continued. ) 
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War. 


It is very easy for either party, in case 
of a war, to throw the blame upon the 
other, and Jay to claims to honor, for 
the manner in which it has commenced, 
carried on or terminated it. It is easy 
for one party to cast blame or contempt 
upon the other, for its motives, policy or 
conduct ; and to represent its own of a 
purer origin or a more creditable nature. 
But how can men of sound and indepen- 
dent judgment, read the writings of ei- 
ther party without caution and suspicion ? 
A christian, unless unduly influenced, as 
most of us, by the heathen principles, so 
prevailing, in what is called a_ liberal 
education, looks with horror upon every 
war which is not plainly of a defensive 
nature ; and usually sees much to con- 
demn, to lament or to pity, even in the 
operations of the injured party, and the 
conduct or characters of the best men 
engaged in it. But who can express the 
feelings of indignation and abhorrence, 
with which he regards many of those 
deeds which are applauded by the world, 
especially among the ranks of the inva- 
ding party? In his view the whole his- 
tory of their proceedings is wrong, un- 
just and cruel from the beginning; and 
he is unable to excuse any of the details. 

General Scott is now in quiet posses- 
sion of the city of Mexico, but after fight- 
ing several sanquinary battles, in which 
he has lost 3000 men, chiefly volun- 
teers. Multitudes of mankind, thousands 
of our own countrymen, look upon war 
with more or less pleasure, and read ac- 
counts of bloodshed with far greater in- 
terest than the researches of the learned, 
or the lessons of Holy Writ. Many a 
man, in a time of war, is drawn away 
with the current, from the enjoyments as 
well as the duties of the domestic scene, 
to indulge his fancy in scenes of strife, if 
he is not among those who rush to the 
field of battle. And many of these per- 
sons are influenced, in all this, by princi- 
ples exactly the opposite of those instill- 
ed at home and practised in the families 
around them. It is no unusual thing to 
see a young man, surrounded by a refi- 
ned and affectionate circle, and himself 
the object of the most devoted and ten- 
der attachment, delighting in tales of cru- 
elty and outrage, and admiring the ‘ he- 
roes’ who daily rend asunder ties like 
those which bind him to home and 
friends. How strange the inconsistency | 
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How astonishing the contradiction! How 
can we explain the union of things so ex- 
actly opposed to each other? Ah, we 
have a heavy account to settle with one 
part of our system of education. We 
have a solemn charge to make against 
many of the instructors of our youth. In 
a “* Christian land” heathen principles are 
systematically inculeated, out of heathen 
books, which are made to supersede the 
Word of God. ‘The boy may be taught 
at home the principles and practice of 
disinterestedness, by a long course of 
training; and, by his daily example, do 
his part in leading others in the same 
way: but the teachers to whom he is 
sent, to receive instruction in what are 
called superior branches of Jearning, hold 
up the Greeks and Romans as objects of 
admiration, with all their heathenism ; 
and thus a new and contradictory set of 
principles is admitted into his mind, 
which will keep up an endless conflict 
through life, ifthey do not gain a com- 
plete victory. 





Our Earty Companions.—How few of 
the companions of our early youth, do 
we find accompanying us in the after 
day’s of life’s journey. Of those who 
seemed so linked with our first joys and 
sorrows, as to have become almost a part 
of our own family, some rise above, 
and some sink below the course we are 
pursuing, and if seen are scarcely noti- 
ced. Others by the desperate adventure 
in distant climates, and bankrupt in hopes 
or ill health, are never again heard of. 
With some folly does the work of time ; 
and a few, perhaps, are recognized 
amongst those who signalise themselves 
in the feverish strife of politics, or are 
commemorated as having fallen in some 
brilliant achievement. We diverge like 
lines drawn from the same point, pursu- 
ing similar directions, but seldom re-uni- 
ting. Our permanent connexions are ge- 
nerally formed at a later period, yet the 
heart still feels something wanting, and 
we still Jook round for it in vain: the hap- 
piness of our first affections is magnified 
by being seen through the purer atmos- 
phere which the morning of careless in- 
nocence has cast around them. This 
may be common-place, but our feelings 
are all so, it is only in their intenseness 
or direction that we differ.—Set. 


Habits acquired at school, will be like- 
ly to continue through life. 
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Sale of Shakspeare’s House. 


This took place Sept. 16th. The at- 
tendance was so numerous, that half 
those desirous of being present, could not 
be accommodated in the spacious apart- 
ments. 

Amongst those in the room, were Sir 
F. Madden, keeper of the MSS. in the 
British Museum; Mr. Amyot, chairman 
of the London committee ; Dr. Thomson, 
chairman of the Stratford committee ; 
Mr. P. Cunningham and Mr. Sheldon, 
treasurer of the committees of London 
and Stratford; Mr. Wilkes, Mr. Payne 
Collier, chairman of the general meeting 
of subscribers ; many members of the 
Shakspeare Society, and most of the re- 
sident members of the several committees 
interested in the subject. 


Mr. Robins, to whom the disposal of 
the birth- place of the great dramatist was 
entrusted, briefly directed the attention of 
the crowded auditory to the circumstan- 
ces connected with the sale, which were 
such as to exonerate from all blame the 
trustees who acted on the part of the mi- 
nors to whom the property legally be- 
longed. The property was very valuable 
as regarded its position in Stratford, and 
its extent ; but its great value arose from 
its being the spot where the immortal 


) Shakspeare first saw the light—a spot 
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which was regarded with reverence not 
only by Englishmen, but by the admirers 
of genius from all countries. It was in- 
teresting to observe the steedy increase 
in the number of visiters to the shrine of 
the poet which was taking place. A few 
years ago one thousand in a year was 
considered a large number, but last year 
the number had increased to seven thou- 
sand. He was quite confident that such 
an object as the house in which William 
Shakspeare first drew his infant breath 
would be fully appreciated by such an as- 
sembly as that which he saw around him, 
and that they would exhibit in a practical 
manner that appreciation. Mr. Robins 
then read the terms of sale, which were 
in the usual form for freehold property, 
and stated that he was ready to com- 
mence the sale. 

An offer of 1500/7. was then made, 
which was immediately advanced upon 
to 2000/:, by Mr. Butler, of Clapton, 21- 
0O/. were then offered, and after a very 
slight pause, the following offer on the 
pait of the Stratford and London Shaks- 


peare Committees, organized for the pur- 
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chase of Shakspeare’s house, was placed 
in the hands of Mr. eee 


‘TO MR. ROBINS.’ 


“ We, the undersigned, ing by the 
united committees of Stratford and Lon- 
don, for raising subscriptions for the puar- 
chase of Shakspeare’s House, hereby of- 
fer a bidding of 3000/. The committees 
having purchased another property, 
which really constitutes an integral por- 
tion of Shakspeare’s house, have expen- 
ded a considerable part of the amount al- 
ready raised by public contribution ; but 
looking at the duty imposed upon them 
in undertaking to represent the feelings 
of the nation, they have come to the re- 
solution of making this large and liberal 
offer for the property now for sale, with- 
Out regard to the funds which they can 
at present command, in the confidence 
that the justice of the public will eventu- 
ally discharge the committees from the 
individual responsibility which they thus 
incur.’ 

A few moments of anxious suspense 
ensued, when no other bidder appearing, 
the Stratford and London Committees 
were declared the purchasers for £3000 
amidst immense cheering, which clearly 
exhibited the gratification which those 
present felt at the circumstance of this 
most interesting national monument ha- 
ving been secured for the nation by the 
committees. 

The following interesting lots were put 
up and sold at the subjoined prices: 

Lots 2, 3, and 4. Visiters’ Books of 
Autographs, 70 guineas—Mr. Butler, of 
Clapton, who offered £2000 for the 
house. 

Lot 7, ditto, 20 guineas. 

Lot 8. A curious tablet, with a portrait 
of Shakspeare—T. W. Parsons, £5 5s. 

Lot 9. Five carved walnut tree chairs, 
with needle-work backs and seats.—W. 
B. Fletcher, £5 5s. 

Lot 10. A curious antique carved ca- 
binet, elaborately worked—A. L. Butler, 
£10 10s. 

Lot 11. An elaborately carved Eliza- 
bethan chair, cane back—Mr. Lilly, £7 
7s. . 

Lot 12. Another equally curious chair, 
high bae&k—Mr. Lilly, £1. 

Lot 13. An inlaid walnut-tree corner 
beaufet or closet—Mr. Lilly, £2 2s. 

Lot 14. Two ancient portraits in 
frames—C. L. Butler, £1 1s. 

Lot 15. A small bust of Shakspeare, 
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carved from the veritable mulberry tre:, 
to the truth of which Mr. Sharp deposed 
—Thomas Wilkinson, £18 18s. 

Lot 16. A spectacle case, also carved 
from the mulberry tree—Mr. Butler, £15 
15s" 

Lot 17. A life size bust of Shakspeare 
in plaster, and a copy of the church re- 
gister, tracing the family from its first 
settlement at Stratford—Mr. Goldsmith, 
£1 15s. 

Lot 18. An elaborately carved oak ca- 
binet, with richly decorated front and 
sides and corner pillars—Mr. Weedon, 
£10 10s. | 

Lot 19. Two carved oak chairs, leath- 
ther seats—Mr. Weedon £1 10s. 

Lot 10. A fine old black letter bible, 
1589—Mr. Weedon, £2 2s. 

Lot 21. A small walnut tree table, a 
small plaster bust, and a curious del 
candlestick—Mr. Weedon, 16s. 





Remarks ON THE Army 1N Mexico.—Ge- 
neral Scott left Puebla with about 12,000 
men. If, as is stated, on good authority, 
he has lost more than a third of his army, 
he is now within the walls of Mexico, a 
city of 150,000 souls, with between seven 
and eight thousand men. The intrepidi- 
ty by which this Commander effected 
the entrance to the capital is only equal- 
led by the daring which enables him to 
hold it, with so feeble a force. That he 
should be immediately and strongly rein- 
forced is too obvious for a moment's 
doubt. His position is one of constant 
eo and nothing but the consummate va- 

or and prudence of himself and his asso- 

ciates prevent it from being of the most 

imminent and pressing danger.—N. O, 
aper. 

The feeling manifestly prevalent among 
the population of the city of Mexico, 
since its capture, is calculated to increase 

reatly the difficulties of our army. The 
New Orleans Times says: 

* All the letters we have seen from 
Mexico, represent the population, that is 
the masses, in the capital as extremely 
sore, in looking at the occupation of their 
city by the invaders. Assassinations are 
continually occurring, through the care- 
lessness of our soldiers; as many as 
eight or ten of a night have been killed. 

We cannot help believing that much 
of this active treacherous hostility is ge- 
nerated by the sight of the mere handful 
of men by whom the metropolis is held. 
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Their personal vanity is wounded, as well 
as their national pride, in viewing them- 
selves subjugated and kept down, by so 
small a numerical force. If General 
Scott had 30 or 40,000 men with him, 
there would be an excuse for their quiet 
resignation to their fate ; but their hearts 
are corroded by the reflection that the 
Americans are equivalent to them in the 
proportion of one to ten, and with the 
fact of the small army of barely 7000 men 
which keeps them down, staring them in 
the face, they will plot, and cabal, and 
stab, and murder our defenceless soldiers, 
as often as they have a chance. 
The New Orleans Bulletin says: 


We have heretofore felt no anxiety for 
the safety of Gen. Scott, but we now see 
great cause for uneasiness, and shall re- 
joice to hear of the successful progress 
of the reinforcements under General 
Lane, and Major Lally. The enemy of 
course will be fully aware of the impor- 
tance to impede, and, if possible, cut off 
these columns, and will make every pos- 
sible exertion to do so. 

As they have lost their capital, and 
there is no prospect that Gen. Scott can, 
or will make any further movement at 
present, except to consolidate and 
strengthen, so far as he possibly can, his 
position there, the Mexicans have no lon- 
ger an object to keep troops to watch or 
fight his army, and can, therefore, con- 
centrate and direct their efforts, to ha- 
rass and capture the supplies and rein- 
forcements on the way to join him. We 
shall therefore, expect that the next news 
will be, that all their disposable force is 
on the route between Vera Cruz and the 
capital. ‘There are, indeed, varions ru- 
mors afloat, that they had attacked and 
even captured Puebla, and itis probable 
that point will be one of their first ef- 
forts.” 


Extract of a Letter from General Shields. 


Mexico, Sept. 27, 1847. 

“T regret to say that | am again suf- 
fering under another wound, received at 
the storming of Chapultepec. The wound 
is from a musket ball, received in the 
left arm, which has occasioned me mueh 
pain, but my surgeons assure me the arm 
is safe. So entire has been my recove- 
ry from the effects of the former wound, 
that at Puebla I assumed command of a 
brigade, consisting of the New York and 
South Carolina volunteers, and the ma- 
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rine corps, under Lieut. Col. Watson. 
We marched from Puebla and entered 
the valley of Mexico with an army 
amounting in all to ten thousand two hun- 
dred men. Our march was one of ex- 
treme difficulty—over roads broken up 


’’ and filled with rock. We reached San 


Augustin on the 18th of August, whence 


' we could see the enemy’s troops and 
>) works at Contreras. On the 19th I led 


two regiments, the New Yorkers and Pal- 
mettos, across a route that was deemed 


+; impassable by Mexicans for everything 


but goats ; joined the other forces in the 


) night; remained most of the night with- 
' out sheltering or covering,, under inces- 


sant rain; and joined in the attack in the 
morning which carried the position, and 


» cut Valencia’s whole force to pieces. All 
+‘ this | encountered without suffering any 


injury from the effects of my former 
wound. From Contreras | joined in the 


2 pursuit of the enemy towards Mexico. 


We came up with the main body of his 
army at Cherubusco. The enemy’s force 
was about thirty thousand. The position 
was most formidable. The fortifications 
were not only exceedingly strong, but 
their infantry was posted under cover of 
embankments, which afforded them such 
protection as to enable them to fire on 
us with security. The battle at this 
place was not only a bloody but a terri- 
ble one. The Mexicans determined to 
make it their last struggle, andthe Ame- 
ricans fought with desperation; know- 
ing that nothing was left for them but 

l ices over half my com- 
mand in killed and wounded. 


Yet we routed the whole Mexican ar- 
my, and drove it, panic struck, into the 
city ; and had I, who happened to be in 
advance, only been permitted to continue 
the pursuit into the city, | doubt not, 
from what we have since heard of their 
fright, that they would have run through 
the city, and sought shelter in the moun- 
tains. . Peace, however, being the great- 
est object, it was hoped that the moment 
was favorable for that purpose. Santa 
Anna, however, employed the time in 
preparation for defence, and imposed up- 
on us the further necessity of carrying 
Chapultepec and taking the city. This 


force on the ground, exclusive of killed 
and wounded, when Mexico was taken 
with less than 8,000; the whole force 
employed was little more than 5000. So, 
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that an army of between 6,000 and 7,000 
Americans has taken the city of Mexico, 
strongly fortified, with an army of be- 
tween twenty and thirty thousand men 
within its walls. ‘True we have suffered, 
and suffered severely. Joun Surexps. 





Resources oF Massacnusetts.—In in- 
dustry and frugality no State in the 
Union stands before old Massachusetts. 
The perfectly systematic manner in 
which business is carried on, the division 
of labor which prevails in all branches of 
manufacturing industry, and the thousand 
little “ notions” which are annually pro- 
duced, swell the product of her industry 
to almost an incredible amount. By re- 
turns from the assessors of the several 
cities and towns in that state, made to 
the Secretary of the Commonwealth du- 
ring the _ year, it appears that the ag- 
ricultural products of the State for the 
year, were estimated at $23,000,000 ; the 
whale, cod, and mackerel fisheries at 
$ 11,900,000 ; and the manufacturing pro- 
ducts at $90,000, making a grand total 
of $124,735,264, (one hundred and twen- 
ty-four millions, seven hundred and thir- 
ty-five thousand, two hundred and sixty- 
four dollars.) 

In the ninety millions of manufactur- 
ing products are included the ships built 
during the year. 

Massachusetts, however, is not only a 
great producing but a great consuming 
State. We have seen an estimate of the 
articles produced in other States and 
consumed in that State, amounting to 
some $42,000,000 ; showing the impor- 
tance of that Commonwealth as a market 
as wellas a producing State. Such in- 
dustry not ‘ike augments the wealth of 
the State, but increases the resources of 
the Nation.— Nat. Intel. 


Purrev Away.—Some of our readers 
may be surprised to learn that in the Uni- 
ted States, “ten millions of dollars,”’ is 
puffed away every year in_ tobacco 
smoke! e think this estimate only 
includes segars. Of course, large asthe 
amount is, it would be greatly increased 
if we should add what is puffed through 
pipes or spitama. ‘This is surely a great 
work for an intelligent nation to accom- 
plish in one year! We know of nothing 
to compare with it in any past age.—-SEL. 

[How much more good would be ac- 
complished if this large sum were expen- 
ded in sending the Gospel to the heathen. 
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This is truly one of the most admira- 
ble of brutes, and he is regarded as he de- 
serves by many who have only heard of 
his superior qualities, while he often re- 
ceives from his half-savage masters evl- 
dences of gratitude and affection, which 
are not always bestowed on brethren of 
the human race. 


We can easily account for the peculiar 
partiality we feel for the Arabian horse. 
All the varieties of the species have much 
to recommend them to us, as, while they 
are not less useful and submissive than the 
ox, they possess both the beauty and the 
fleetness of which the latter is destitute, 
and display a degree of intelligence and 
personal attachment, which seems to ally 
them much more strongly with our race. 
Our own horses necessarily are highly 
esteemed: but they are excelled by the 
Arabian in the very points in which they 
are superior to other animals; and we 
partake of the enthusiasm of the nume- 
rous travellers, whose fine descriptions 
of their beauty, speed, endurance and 
faithfulness we have read with such in- 
terest from our childhood. We cannot 
doubt that many of us, however, have a 
romantic admiration of the Arabian horse, 
not wholly founded in truth ; for we find, 
the first sight, that we experience a feel- 
ing of disappointment. They appear 
smaller and less powerful than we ex- 
pected ; and the expression of the coun- 
tenance, the gracefulness of the motions 
and the whole impression they make up- 


"on our eye, seems decidedly inferior to 


our expectatiors. ‘This may perhaps not 
be true of experienced observers, who 
often have other rules of judging than 
common persons; but we have ourselves 
several times witnessed the effect of the 
first sight of imported Arabians in this 
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An Arapran Horse. 


city, and found it on most observers to be 
the same. 

Still, though not the largest, nor the 
strongest, nor the most striking at first 
view, at least to common observers, this 
variety of the horse always receives the 
highest admiration from those best qual- 
ified to judge, after sufficient acquain- 
tance. 

The process by which he has been 
brought to his present state of superior- 
ity, it may be impossible fully to ascer- 
tain: but the peculiar treatment he has 
received, through many successive ages, 
from a people of peculiar and unchan- 
ging habits, must naturally have tended 
to improve and to perpetuate the proper- 
ties which are most conspicuous in him. 
The climate and nature of the country to 
which he has so long been habituated, 
have doubtless had their share of influ- 
ence. We find great changes effected in 
a few generations on the horses used by 


the Camanches and other American In- 
dians. 


The brief remarks which we occasion- 
ally insert respecting oxen, sheep, &c., 
are such as we think may be instructive 
to the common reader, knowing that 
those who desire more information, may 
obtain it from some of the valuable books 
in existence devoted to subjects of this 
nature. A volume is now in the press, 
to which we would invite the particular 
attention of our agricultural friends, en- 
titled, “Domestic Animals, or History 
and Description of the Horse, Mule, Ox, 
Sheep, Swine, Poultry and Farm Dogs; 
with directions for their management, 
rearing, and fattening, and preparation 
for a profitable market; also their dis- 
cases and remedies, &c., by R. L. Allen, 
author of “ American Agriculture.” 
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This celebrated Swiss naturalist, whom 
we have before mentioned, has commen- 
ced his course of lectures on the animal 
kingdom in this city. The following we 
extract from his remarks on the Radiata, 
or fourth class of animals, (as they are 
commonly arranged, ) copied from a pub- 
lished report. We hope that what has 
heretofore appeared in this magazine on 
this curious subject, has prepared our 
readers to feel the greater interest in the 
following long, but instructive remarks of 
this learned man, who brings forward the 
most recent discoveries, and the best- 
founded opinions. May we all contem- 
plate the works of God with the spirit of 
admiration, adoration and faith which the 
lecturer emphatically recommends! (See 
vol. iil. ps. 185 and 649.) 

“My object in beginning with tlhe Ra- 
diata is to show how wonderfully organ- 
ized are those beings which occupy the 
most inferior condition of existence. 
Their organization is indeed so simple, 
that for a long time they were considered 
as wanting in internal structure. But 
more minute investigation has shown that 
even the lowest of the radiated animals 
have a structure infinitely complicated. 
They all agree in one respect——-a radia- 
ted form. 

There is one of those animals which 
show this radiated appearance most dis- 
tinctly. It is a star-fish, of the common 
species, found on the American shores of 
the Atlantic. All radiated animals have 
not this radiated appearance so distinctly 
marked ; but in most of them it ean be 
readily perceived when they are subject- 
ed to sufficient observation. In some it 
is traced with difficulty, owing to the 
very minute size of the animal. There 
are a great many of the radiated animals 
whose entire length is scarcely a line ; 
again, the star-fish amount to one, two or 
three feet in diameter. (See vol. i. p. 744.) 

The whole type of radiated animals 
may be divided into three classes—the 
polypi, containing the coral; the ace- 
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phe ; and the echinodermata (sea-eggs 
and star-fishes)—| Structure explained on 
black-board. | 

In external appearance they do not dif- 
fer much ; but in their internal structure 
they differ widely. All polypi have one 
single cavity, in which all the organs are 
contained ; and all these organs consist 
only of a large stomach and some groups 
of eggs arranged around the stomach. 
By means of their tentacles they seize on 
their prey. In the centre is the mouth. 
Here is the general substance of the body 
formed of fleshy material, its walls being 
vertical lines. This animal is very soft 
in its substance. It is fleshy, and when 
touched contracts suddenly. It closes 
its tentacles entirely when touched ; its 
mouth is also contracted in that case, 
and assumes a spherical form, showing 
no trace whatever of the beautiful exter- 
nal appearance seen in the drawing. 

If such an animal be cut vertically, you 
will see that it contains one large cavity, 
with a wide opening below. Through 
that opening you enter another cavity. 
The walls of these cavities are folds 
which are the partitions running to the 
periphery. Some of these folds will not 
run to the stomach, and form only sub- 
divisions of the principal partitions. Be- 
tween the two cavities there is, as I have 
said, a wide opening. This structure is 
common to all polypi. The organization 
of this class is pretty well known now, 
though it has not been long studied with 
minute attention. This augmented know- 
ledge of the polypi is owing to the ef- 
forts of the naturalists of the Exploring 
Expedition of this country under Captain 
Wilkes. Valuable contributions to this 
department of Natural History have also 
been made by Mr. Dana, (assistant editor 
of the Silliman’s Journal,) whose work 
must always be a standard authority. 

On entering into minute details it will 
be seen how these animals live. The 
food is seized by these tentacles. The 
whole surface of the tentacles is covered 
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with microscopic vibratory ciliz—little, it to them in four times its usual length. 
soft, projecting hairs, so minute as only Thus the animal is enabled to seize upon 
to be discernible under a microscope of larger prey. 

very considerable power. Unless you hen the animal has filled its stomach 


see the entire surface of these tentacles the bile or salivary fluid of higher ani- 
covered, as it were, with hairs, and these mals. At all events it is subjected to the 
hairs are in a constant, incessant motion influence of some agent, the character of 
in different directions. A continuous which has not yet been ascertained, but 
current of water is thus maintained by should be ascertained, as the animal is 
these minute appendages. Here, again, very common on the shores of this con- 
in the opening, these vibratory hairs are tinent. Digestion is rapid in these ani- 
constantly in motion ; and in the internal mals. Even shells are speedily assimila- 
cavity there are also seen vibratory cilie ted, the hard parts being rejected by the 
moving constantly. They are not under mouth, and the juices produced under the 
the control of the nerves—not under the influence of the walls of the stomachs, 
control of the will. They move inces- are diffused into the lower cavity. 
santly. From the moment the animal es- The food is introduced with considera- 
capes from the egg, and even when with- ble water and mixed in the stomach, the 
in the egg, they are in motion. During refuse water escaping through the tuber- 
the whole period of life they do not cease cles. ‘This is a kind of digestion and 
to move. They act by day and by night circulation. There is no blood, no ves- 
during sleep or activity. sels, no respiration, only one large cavity 
Now, it is owing to the action of these divided into two parts, and the upper di- 
hairs that minute portions of organic mat- gesting the food, which is mixed with 
ter are introduced into the animal’s water and absorbed by the walls of the 
mouth. A considerable space of several animal as by a sponge. ‘his is a kind of 
inches in diameter is swept by their ten- respiration. 
tacule. All the little particles—imper- 
ceptible to the eye-—of animal matter, of 
decomposed vegetable matter, shells, and 
so on, are thus brought into the mouth, 
and thus food is supplied to the animal 


The eggs which are very numerous in 
these animals, are hung in bunches as nu- 
merous as the partitions. There are po- 
lypi in which there are twenty, and in 
some a greater number of bunches of 
incapable of moving or running after oth- eggs, hung around the lower opening of 
er prey. | the stomach, or on the internal wall of 

Polypi of a few inches in diameter will these partitions. When the eggs are 
seize a fish, surrounding it with their te- ripe they escape either through the sto- 
nacles and introducing it into their mouth, mach and mouth, or between the parti- 
after which it is digested very rapidly. tions through the tentacles. In the course 
Now this mode of alimentation is perfor- of this summer I have witnessed repeat- 
med in a very interesting way. The ed'y this operation in one of these poly- 
tentacle of such a polyp is a very com- pi, which are common on these shores. 
plicated structure. 1 had an opportunity They may very often be found on the 
lately to study its microscopic structure, piles of the wharves all along the shores 
and | have found that each tentacle, exa- of the Atlantic. In some of them I have 
mined under considerable microscopic witnessed the process from the earliest 
power, is a tube whose walls are formed stage. When the young animals escape 
of longitudinal muscular fibres—fibres si- from the egg they have the same shape 
milar ia structure to the muscles of the as the old one, but with this difference, 
higher animals. By their contraction that they have only five or ten tentacles, 
these fibres can shorten the tentacle in all afterwards they have five additional ten- 
directions; or if excited only on one side tacles, and go on increasing till these ap- 
they will curve it on that side. Then, pendages become almost innumerable. 
again, there are other circular fibres These tentacles are uniformly multiples 
around the whole tube, and those pull the of five. 


tentacle in succession, so as to elongate The mouth appears to be circular, but 


apply two hundred and fifty diameters— with food, the lower opening of the sto- 
which is a very considerable power—you mach is closed. But as soonas the food 
can scarcely perceive these little ciliz. is within that cavity it‘comes in contact 
But under such a magnifying power you with some secretion, probably similar to 
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when carefully examined, it is found to 
have an elongated appearance. The 
mouth is rather oblong, and in the young 
animal that form is quite apparent. You 
will perceive that in the young animal 
one of the tentacles is just parallel with 
the straight line of the mouth, and the 
four others are arranged in two pairs la- 
terally. Here we have the first indica- 
tion of bilateral symmetry with the ante- 
rior region well defined. 

No nerves have been observed in these 
animals ; nevertheless, we cannot doubt 
that they feel. Light acts upon them. 
They contract under the influence of 
darkness. In mild light they expand 
completely. Some, indeed, can expand 
in the strongest light ; hence the sensa- 
tion of light is perceptible to them. 

In some of the polypi I have observed 
dark specks, corresponding in number 
with the tentacles. We may be allowed 
to conjecture that the a are eyes, 
and if so there can be no doubt that there 
are nerves. In the star-fish the nerves 
have been seen. They have been traced up 
to these colored specks. (Vol. ii. p. 744.) 

The external forms are various. All 
those which have numerous tentacles, 
and the internal cavities with branches 
of eggs hanging from the walls of the 
lower cavity, are named sea-anemones. 
(Vol. i. p. 358.): Some are entirely soft ; 
others have insidea hard frame-work form- 
ed of limestone, of carbonate of lime, and 
in this frame-work one can see the same 
radiated appearance which we can see in 
the type, which is entirely soft. Itis not 
correct to regard these corals as the 
shells by which these animals cover 
themselves. These parts are found with- 
in the animal and form a portion of their 
internal structure. 


The polypi do not all multiply only by 
fives, though all will lay eggs and multi- 
ply in that manner. Some produce buds 
on their surface, and these buds will grow 
and remain attached to the new body, 
and in that manner the buds will become 
branched. 


Thus from this branch a new individ- 
ual will be formed and remain connected 
with the parent stem. In that manner 
we have compound animals, and that is 
the case with most corals where a great 
many individuals are united in one and 
the same stem, while others remain sin- 
gle. 


The importance of these animals is 


a 


very great from the well known coral 
reefs. Besides these animals act in a 
very extensive manner in magnifying the 
shades of the ocean’s depth. They con- 
tribute in the formation of islands and in 
enlarging continents, by increasing the 
amount of hard substances deposited on 
the surface of the earth. We know from 
geological researches that even moun- 
tain ranges have been formed by the 
agents of this minute animal. There are 
some polypi which produce eggs and 
buds, but it is only seen of the latter 
which can in their turn produce eggs. A 
great many of the animals classified in 
the infusoria are only eggs from polypi 
and other low animais swimming freely 
by the agency of the vibratory ciliz, 
which cover the surface of the egg-shell. 
The seeds of plants are in the same way 
covered by ciliw, and moving freely in 
water, are also often classed with the in- 
fusoria. 

There are plants called conferve, di- 
vided in partitions in the manner which 
I have described, and the seeds are co- 
vered with vibratory hairs, moving so 
freely in the water that they cannot be 
distinguished from the lower animals. 
They are so minute that an examination of 
their internal structure isa matter of very 
great difficulty. If we could only ascer- 
tain whether they have a stomach, their 
position among organized beings would 
be very easily fixed. But they are so 
minute that the highest microscopic pow- 
er discloses only the vibratory cilia, and 
as there are animals who have been dis- 
covered to possess a stomach very close- 
ly resembling them in external appear- 
ance, and it is very difficult indeed to de- 
termine whether they belong to the ani- 
mal or vegetable kingdom. 


Locomotion, as such, is not a distinc- 
tive character of animal life. it is only 
the voluntary motion under the action 
of nerves which is characteristic of the 
animal kingdom. But vibratory motion 
produced by these minute hairs covering 
the surface of minute animals and plants, 
is common to organized beings in gene- 
ral, and is found as well in the vegetable 
as in the animal kingdom. 


Polypi are divided into two great fa- 
milies: those in which the eggs are ar- 
ranged in bunches internally, and those 
which have tentacles in the same man- 
ner, but in which the eggs hang in bunch- 
es externally. 
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Jerusalem. 


Tue Tempie.—My room opened upon a 
little terrace ; the flat roof of the lower 
apartments in our inn at Jerusalem, and 
from this little terrace I was never tired of 
gazing. A considerable portion of the city 
was spread out below me; not with its 

2 streets laid open to view, as it would be in 
one of our cities ; but presenting a collec- 
tion of flat roofs, with small white cupolas 
rising from them, and the minarets of the 
mosques springing, tall and light as the 
poplar from the long grass of the meadow. 
The narrow, winding lanes, which are the 
streets of Eastern cities, are scarcely trace- 
able from a height: but there was one visi- 
ble from our terrace, with its rough pave- 
ment of large stones, the high house-walls 
on each side, and the arch thrown over it, 
which is so familiar to all who have seen 
pictures of Jerusalem. This street is call- 
ed the Via Dolorosa. the Mournful Way, 
from its being supposed to be the way by 
which Jesus went from the Judgment Hall 
to Calvary, bearing his cross, Many times 
in a day my eyes followed the windings of 
this street, in which I rarely saw any one 
walking; and when it was lost among the 

¢ buildings near the walls, I looked over to 

2 the hill which bounded our prospect ; and 
that hill was the Mount of Olives. It was 
then the time cf full moon, and evening af- 
ter evening I used to lean on ths parapet of 
the terrace, watching for the coming up of 
the large yellow moon from behind the 
ridge of Olives. By day the slopes of the 
Mount were green with the springing 
wheat, and dappled with the shade of the 
Olive clumps. By night, those clumps and 
lines of trees were dark amid the lights and 
shadows cast by the moon; and they gui- 
ded the eye, in the absence of daylight, to 
the most interesting points, the descent of 
the brook Kedron, the road to Bethany, and 
the place whence Jesus is believed to have 
looked over upon the noble city when he 
pronounced its doom. Such was the view 
f:om our terrace. 

One of our first walks was along the Via 

+ Dolorosa. There is a strange charm in 
the streets of Jerusalem, from the picturesque 
character of the walls and archways. ‘The 
old walls of yellow stone are so beautifully 
tufted with weeds, that one longs to paint 
every angle and projection, with their mel- 
low coloring, and dangling and trailing 
weeds. And the shadowy-archways, where 
the vaulted roofs intersect each other, till 
they are lost in the dazzle of the sunshine 
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beyond, are a perpetual treat to the eye. 
The pavement is the worst I ever walked 
on; large, slippery stones, slanting all man- 
ner of ways. Passing such weedy walls 
and dark archways as I have mentioned, 
we turned into the Via Dolorosa, and fol- 
lowed it as far as the Governor’s House, 
which stands where Fort Antonia stood 
when Pilate there tried Him in whom he 
found, as he declared, no guilt. Here we 
obtained permission to mount the roof. 


Why did we wish it? For reasons of 
such force as I despair of making under- 
stood by any but those to whom the name 
of the Temple has been sacred from their 
earliest years. None but Mohammedans 
may enter the enclosure now ; no Jew nor 
Christian. The Jew and Christian who 
repel each other in Christian lands are un- 
der the same ban here. They are alike ex- 
cluded from the place where Solomon built 
and Christ sanctified the Temple of Jeho- 
vah ; and. they are alike mocked and in- 
sulted, if they draw near the gates. Of 
course, we were not satisfied without see- 
ing all we could see of this place, now oc- 
cupied by the mosque of Omar—most sa- 
cred to the Mohammedans, after Mecca. We 
could sit under the Golden Gate, outside ‘ 
the walls: we could measure with the eye, 
from the bed of the brook Kedron, the 
height of the walls which crowned Moriah, 
and from amid which once arose the Tem- 
ple courts ; we could sit where Jesus sat on 
the slope of Olivet, and look over to the 
height whence the glorious Temple once 
commanded the valley of Jehoshaphat, 
which lay between us and it: but this was 
not enough, if we could see more. We 
had gone as near to one of the gates, 
as the Faithful permit the infidel to go: 
and even there we had insulting warnings 
not to venture farther, and were mocked by 
little boys. From this threshold we had 
looked in ; and from the top of the city wall 
we had looked down upon the enclosure, 
and seen the external beauty of the build- 
ings, and the pride and prosperity of the 
Mohammedan usurpers. But we could see 
yet more from the roof of the Governor’s 

ouse ; and there we went accordingly. 


The inclosure was spread out like a map 
below us; and very beautiful was the 
mosque, built of variegated marbles, its vast 
dome, its noble marble platform, with its 
flights of steps and light arcades; the green 
lawn which sloped away all around, and 
the row of cypress trees under which a 
company of worshippers were at their 
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rayers. But how could we, coming from 
a Christian land, attend much to present 
things, when the sacred Past seemed spread 
before our eyes? I was looking, almost 
all the while, to see where the Sheep-gate 
was, through which the lambs for sacrifice 
were brought ; and the Water-gate, through 
which the priest went down to the spring 
of Siloam for water, for the ritual purifica- 
tion. 1 saw wherethe Temple itself must 
have stood, and planned how far the outer 
courts extended, the Court of the Gentiles, 


) the Court of the Women, the Treasury, 


where the chest stood on the right of the 
entrance, and the right hand might give 
without the left hand knowing; ard the 
place where the Scribes sat to teach, and 
where Christ so taught in their jealous pre- 
sence as to make converts of those who 
were sent to apprehend him. I saw where- 
abouts the altar must have stood, and where 
arose, night and morning, for long centu- 
ries the smoke of the sacrifices. I saw 
where the golden vine must have hung its 
clusters on the front of the Holy Place, and 
where, again, the innermost chamber must 
have been, the Holy of Holies, the dwell- 
ing-place of Jehovah, where none but the 
High Priest might enter, and he only once 
a year. These places have been familiar 
to my mind’s eye from my youth up; al- 
most as familiar as my own house; and 
now | look at the very ground they had oc- 
cupied, and the very scenery they had com- 
manded, with an emotion that the ignorant 
or careless reader of the New Testament 
could hardly conceive of. 


The review of time was hardly less inte- 
resting than that of place. Here, my 
thoughts were led back to the early days 
when David and Solomon chose the ground, 
and levelled the summit of Mount Moriah, 
and began the Temple of Jehovah. 1 could 
see the lavishing of Solomon’s weal:h upon 
the edifice, and the fall of its pomp under 
invaders who worshipped the sun ; and re- 
building in the days of Nehemiah, when the 
citizens worked at the walls with arms in 
their girdles ; and the full glory and se- 
curity (as most of the Jews thought) of 
their Temple while they paid tribute to the 
Romans. O! the proud Mohammedans 
before my eyes were very like the proud 
Jews, who mocked atthe idea that the ‘l'em- 
ple should be thrown down. I saw now 
the area where they stood in their pride, 
and where before a generation had passed 
away, no stone was left upon another, and 
the plow was brought to tear up the last 
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remains of the foundations. Having wit- 
nessed this heart-rending sight, the Jews 
were banished from the city, and were not 
even permitted to see their Zion from afar 
off In the age of Constantine, they were 
allowed to approach so as to see the cit 
from the surrounding hills; a mournful li- 
berty, like that of permitting an exile to see 
his native shores from the sea, but never to 
land. At length the Jews were allowed to 
purchase of the Roman soldiers leave to en- 
ter Jerusalem once a year, on the day when 
the city fell before Titus. 

And what todo. How did they spend 
that one day ofthe year. I will tell; for I 
saw it. ‘The mournful custom abides to 
this day. 

Ihave said how proud and prosperous 
looked the Mosque of Omar, with its mar- 
ble buildings, ins green lawns, and gaily 
dressed people, some at prayer under the 
cypresses, some conversing under the ar- 
cades ; female devotees in white sitting on 
the grass, and merry children rumning on 
the slopes; all these ready and eager to 
stone t) death on the instant, any Christian 
or Jew who should dare to set his foot with- 
in the walls. This is what we saw within. 
Next we went around the outside till we 
came by a\narrow, crooked passage, to a 
desolate spot, occupied by desolate people. 
Under a high, massive, and very ancient 
wall was a dusty, narrow space, inclosed on 
the other side by the backs of modern dwell- 
ings, if | remember right. ‘The ancient 
wall, where the weeds are springing from 
the crevices of the stones, is the only part 
remaining of the old Temple wall; and 
here the Jews come every Friday, to their 
Place of Wailing, as it is called, to mourn 
over the fall of their Temple, and pray for 
its restoration. Whata contrast did these 
humbled people present to the proud Mo- 
hammedans within! ‘They were seated in 
the dust, some wailing aloud, some__repeat- 
ing prayers with moving lips, and others 
reading them from books on their knees, 
A few children were at play on the ground ; 
and some aged men sat silent, their heads 
drooped on their breasts. Several young 
men were leaning against the wall, press- 
ing their foreheads against the stones, and 
resting the books on their clasped hands in 
the crevices. With some, this wailing is no 
form; for 1 saw tears on their cheeks. I 
longed to know if any had hope in their 
hearts, that they or their children of any 
generation should pass that wall, and 
should help to swell the cry, * Lift up your 
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heads, O ye gates, that the King of Glo- 
ry may come in!” If they have any 
such hope, it may give some sweetness 
to this rite of humiliation. We had no 
such hope for them ; and it was with un- 
speakable sadness that I, for one, turned 
away from the thought of the pride and 
tyranny within those walls, and the deso- 
lation without, carrying with me a deep 


felt lesson on the strength of human faith, - 


and the weakness of the tide of brother- 
hood. 

Alas! all seem weak aiike. Look at 
the three great places of prayer in the 
Holy City! Here arethe Mohammedans 
eager to kill any Jew or Christian who 
may enter the Mosque of Omar. There 
are the Christians ready to kill any Mo- 
hammedan or Jew who may enter the 
church of the Holy Sepulchre. And here 
are the Jews pleading against their ene- 
mies," Remember, O Lord the chil- 
dren of Edom in the day of Jerusalem, 
who said, raze it, raze it, even to the 
foundation there. O, daughter of Baby- 
lon that artto be destroyed, happy shall 
he be that rewardeth thee as thou hast 
served us. Happy shall he be that taketh 
and dasheth away thy little ones against 
the stones!” Such are the things done 
and said in the name of Religion !”— 
Harriet Martineau. 


JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 


—— 
——- 


William Tell. 
(Extracts from the School-Compositions of a 
Young Lady.) 
Switzerland had long been bound down 
by the bonds of oppression, and so it con- 











tinued, until the famous William Tell 


burst those bands, and effected his coun. 
try’s liberty. There are many instances 
related connected with his history, and 
among others the following, which shows 
his destestation of slavery, and his heroic 
disposition. 

Geistler, the governor of the Canton 
of Uri, ordered his hat to be placed upon 
a pole, and commanded all persons, as 
they passed by, to pay the same rever- 
ence to it as they did to himself, under 
penalty of death. Tell, refusing and 
scorning to pay the homage demanded, 
was sentenced to be executed, unless he 
could shoot an apple from the head of his 
son, without injuring him. Being an ex- 
cellent marksman, he accepted the alter- 
native, and providentially cleft the apple 


ie i 


with his arrow, to his great joy, and to 
the surprise of allaround. Geistler, per- 
ceiving another arrow fall from Tell’s 
girdle, inquired the reason of his having 
about his person that hidden weapon. 
Tell — replied: “To kill thee, 
tyrant, had I slain my boy.” 

For this bold reply he was condemn- 
ed to perpetual banishment, or confine- 
ment ina dungeon. He was bound, and 
thrown into a boat ; and, in order to make 
more sure of his prisoner, Geistler him- 
self embarked, to accompany him across 
the lake Altorf, to his castle. In the mid- 
die of the passage, a furious gust arose; 
and the governor was so intimidated at 
the danger he was in, that he unbound 
Tell ; and as he was a skillful rower, be- 
sought him to take the oars, and conduct 
the boat himself. Tell, being now at li- 
berty, plunged into the water; and lan- 
ding on the opposite shore, waited the 
arrival of Geistler ; when with an arrow, 
he pierced him to the heart. This affair 
led to the conspiracy which soon followed 
and which rid Switzerland of its tyrants, 


and effected her liberty. 





Lessons. 


1. When a word begins with two or 
more consonants, what is the rule for 
pronouncing them % 

2. Can you explain why you “ carry” 
in Addition 2 

Take this example. To 3645 


Add 1807 


3. Can you explain why you carry in 
Substraction 2 

From 6325 

Take 4193 


From 4003 
Take 2417 





4. What is the difference between Sim- 
ple and Compund numbers, or Simple 
and Denominate numbers 

39. Can you explainthe reason of the 
Rule of Three or Proportion ? 

6. Why ought you to hold your pen 
in the manner required by writing mas- 
ters? How should you hold each finger, 
and why 1 

7. Is there a straight line in the En- 
glish writing band? If so, what is it 1 

8. Add the square root of 6768467823 
94234 to the number of farthings in £24- 
86, and divide the sum by the cube root 
of 638594. What is the auswer ? 

9. What is the compound interest of 
$246,894 at 4 per cent. for seven years 1 
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AGRICULTURAL. 


Okra 
This plant is extensively cultivated in 
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> the West Indies, and thence it has been 


) introduced into the United States. 


The 


’ pods are gathered green, and used in 


) soups. 


They form an important ingredi- 
ent in the celebrated gumbo soup of New 
Orleans, and other southern places. The 


, pods are filled with seeds, and a muci- 
) lage of a bland and highly nutritious qua- 


lity. Hence, the okra is frequently re- 


) commended to persons afflicted with dy- 
, sentery and other bowel complaints, eat- 
en either boiled or made into soup. When 
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buttered and spiced, they afford a rich 
dish ; and, with vinegar, they make a 
good pickle. ‘The plant comes to matu- 
rity in the Middle States, and the pods 
are abundant in the Philadelphia market. 
Those who become once accustomed to 
this wholesome vegetable, contract a 
great fondness for its peculiar flavor. In 
Louisiana and other southern States, a 
dinner is scarcely considered complete 
without ckra, cooked in some way or oth- 
er; and the poor consider it one of their 
greatest blessings. The pods are of a 
proper size when 2 or 3 inches long, but 
may be used as long as they remain ten- 
der. If fit for use, they will snap asun- 
der at the ends; but if too old and 
woody, they must be rejected. One peck 
of the tender pods are to be cut cross- 
wise into very thin slices, not exceeding 
one-eighth of an inch in thickness; to 
this quantity, add about one-third of a 
peck of tomatoes, previously peeled and 
cut into pieces. ‘The proportion of to- 
matoes may be varied to suit the taste. 
A coarse piece of beef (a shin is general- 
ly made use of) is placed in a pot or di- 
gester, with about 2 1-2 gallons of wa- 
ter, and a very small quantity of salt. 
This is permitted to boil a few minutes, 
when the scum is taken off, and the okra 
and tomatoes are thrown ip. With these 
ingredients, in the proportions mentioned, 
the soup is very fine. Sull, some think 
it improved by adJition of green corn, 
Lima beans, &c. The most essential 
thing to be attended to is the boiling, and 
the excellence of the soup depends al- 
most entirely on this being done faithful- 
ly ; for, if it be not boiled enough, how- 
ever well the ingredients may have been 
selected and proportioned, the soup will 
be very inferior, and give but little idea 
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of the delightful flavor it possesses when 
well done. A properly constructed di- 
gester is decidedly the best vessel for 
boiling this or any other soup in; but, 
where such a utensil is not at hand, an 
earthen pot should be preferred; but on 
no account make use of an iron one, as 
it would turn the whole soup perfectly 
black, instead of the proper color, viz. : 


' green, colored with the rich yellow of to- 


matoes. The time usually required for 
boiling okra is about 5 hours; during 
which it should be occasionally stirred, 
and the ingredients mashed. When ta- 
ken off, the original quantity will be re- 
duced to about one-half, and the meat 
done to rags; the whole forming a ho- 
mogeneous mass of the consistence of 
thick porridge.”—Farmers’ Encyclope- 
dia. 





Mopbe oF RENovATING APPLE-ORCHARDS. 


—I came in possession last spring of a 
bearing apple-orchard, one just such as 
many parts of the face of New Jersey 1s 
blessed with. It bore the unerring 
marks of almost total neglect. The 
heads of the trees were a perfect mat of 
moss-covered, stunted branches, with an 
abundance of sprouts shooting up at the 
base of the trees, presenting the most un- 
sightly and slovenly appearance that it is 
possible to imagine. My first efforts 
were directed to pruning, which I did 
thoroughly and effectually, at least to my 
own satisfaction. My next object was 
to spade and dig away the tough, hide- 
bound sward, for about six feet in diame- 
ter from around the body of each tree, 
and with saw and axe, to clear away all 
sprouts. With the spade, I scraped the 
old loose bark off the trunk of the trees, 
end then with a sharp-pointed knife and 
a piece of flexible, sharp-pointed wire, I 
dug out the great enemy of the apple- 
tree, the borer. I then threw around 
each tree nearly half a bushel of unleach- 
ed wood ashes, and afterwards dug in 
around them a coat of good barn-yard 
manure, covered about six inches thick, 
and secured from the drying influence of 
the sun, with road-washings, which, by 
the by, is great stuff for trees. This is 
what J have already done, and I need not 
say my orchard looks vastly different. 

[t is my intention to wash the trunks 
of the trees with strong soap-suds, plow 
up all the land, and lime it with oyster- 
shell lime.— American Agriculturist. 
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The Dying Sunday-School Boy. 
BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. 


His hands were clasped, his eyes were closed, 
As on his bed he lay, 

And slumber seemed to wrap the brow 
That pain had worn away. 


But still, the watching father marked 
His trembling lips to part, | 
As though some earnest, burdening thought, 
Lay on the dreamer’s heart. 


And yet he slept not. Silent prayer 
Its mystic chain had wove, 

And when his clear blue eyes he oped, 
They beamed with joy and love:— 


‘*O father, often in my class 
I’ve heard my teacher say, 

That those who in our Lord believe 
He will not cast away ;— 


“So often by my couch I knelt 
When evening shades grew dim, 
Beseeching Heaven to show my soul 

How to believe in him. 





«‘ And since this lingering sickness came, 
O’er which you kindly grieve, — 
Father, the same request I’ve made, 
And now, indeed, believe.” 


O blessed child! with whom so soon 
The work of life was o’er, 

We hail thy ransom’d soul, at rest 
On yon celestial shore.— 


With Him, on whom thou didst believe, 
And who the victory gave. 

Into thine unresisting hand 
O’er terror and the grave.—S. S. Advo. 





‘ Industry is up with the sun, she waketh 
at the crowing of the cock, and walketh 
abroad to taste the sweetness of the morning. 

“She is ruddy as the daughter of health ; 
her ears are delighted with the music of the 
shrill lark. 

“She saunters not, neither stretcheth her- 
self out on the couch of indolence.” 
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ENiIGMA—No. 53. 
Mythological. 
I am composed of 14 letters. 


My 10, 7, 12, 2, was a tile of Jupiter. 

My 1, 13, 13, 11, was an old woman re- 
markable for talking to herself at the glass. 

My 3, 5, 8, 9, 2, was the son of Theoda- 
mus. 

My 4, 7, 8, 12, 2. was the son of Neptune. 

My 14, 9, 6, 7, 2, was a title of Pluto. 

My whole is the name of a town in En- 
gland. Martim F. Tutvrrer, Jr. 





Solution of Enigma, No. 52, p. 752.— 
Aristius, Nasua, Nisus, Tiresias, Garites, 
Flegresias.—Antistius Rheginus. M. F. T. 
Seven Islands, Va. 





fey Free or Postace !—Volume IV. for 1848, will be 
seni in monthly numbers, of 48 es, for $2a year, in 


advance, FREE OF rostaGE.—-Valuable seeds sent to sub- 
scribers. 


Volumes sent everywhere by mail, free of 
postage.—V olumes i. ii. and iil., will be sent 
to all parts of the Union, by mail, for $2,25 
each, (single or otherwise,) without expense 
of postage, neatly bound in paper, and ready 
for binding in any style, which can be done 
by a country binder ; or, vols. i. ii. and ii., in 
paper as above, and vol. iv. monthly, for 
$8. Or the same three volumes in paper, 
will be delivered in New York, for $2 each. 

Distribution of Seeds.—Much has been done 
by this paper to promote the cultivation of 
useful and ornamental plants. After prepa- 
ring the readers to appreciate the pleasure 
and the duty, in the first volume, above a mil- 
lion seeds of the Ailanthus, that new, orna- 
mental tree from the Moluccas, were distri- 
buted through the country, with a drawing, 
description and directions; and hundreds of 
thousands of them are now growing, in pla- 
ces where they could not otherwise have 
found their way in years. 

To our Subscribers. —Your kind exertions 
are invited, to obtain new subscribers to this 
work. Please to observe—Vol. 1V. will be 
sent free of postage. 

Horipay PrResents.—$2 paid for Vol. IV. 
will send it to any friend, near or distant, du- 
ring the year, in monthly numbers, without 
burthening him with postage. The three 
former volumes, may be sent on the above 
terms, and singly if desired, to other friends 
or members of the same family, at a distance. 
The complete work may thus be secured for 
the family library. 

{iF Our New Epition.—The bound Vols. i. and ii. of 
Dwight’s Am. Magazine, (in muslin or half-sheep), are 
delivered to purchasers in Boston, Buffalo, Baltimore 
Philadelphia and intermediate places, “free of freight,” 
at the N, York price. Enclose to the Editor $6, and vols. 
i. and ii. will be brought to the door. 5 sets for $20. $7 
will pay for vols. i. and ii., and also the current Vol. iii., in 
monthly pamphlets. The remaining numbers of the lat- 
ter will be sent by mail, at a small postage. 

For $10 will be sent bound vols. i., ii. iii., and iv., (for 


1848,) and any book in the market that may be ordered, 
not costing more than $1.50. 


OO 
DWIGHT’S AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 
AND FAMILY NEWSPAPER; 


With numerous Engravings, 


Edited by Theodore Dwight, 


Is published at the office of the New York Express, No. 112 
Broadway, to subscribers paying in advance, at $2 a year. 
7 sets for $10. Month, in covered pamphlets, at same price. 

Postmasters are authorized to remit money, and are re- 
quested to act as agents, at ordinary discount. 

RecOMMENDATIONS.—From the Methodist Quarterly Re- 
view, Oct. 1, 18:7. 

is These volumes exhibit a rare specimen of plodding in- 
dustry and good taste. The object of the editor is io furnish 
interesting reading which will not pervert the heart. And in 
times like these, when our popular newspapers deal in the 
worst species of fiction, and are directly calculated to pervert 
the moral sensibilities of the rising generation. It is an en 
couraging fact that the one now on our table,should meet 
with encouragement. We wish our friend Dwight abundant 
success in his labors. The work contains many illustrations 
upon wood. The cheapness of this paper cannot fail to se- 
cure for it an extensive patronage.” 

“Worth more than gilver,’’—‘‘more than gold.’"—New 
York Observer. 

* It should be in every family.” N. Y. (Bap.) Recorder. 
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